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XLI.—Letters, Extracts from Correspondence, Notices, &c. 


Tue following letters, addressed to the “ Editor of The Ibis,” 
have been received since our last issue :— 
London, July 25th, 1863. 
Sır, —In the July Number of ‘ The Ibis,’ I find a letter from 
Mr. Tristram, in which, after making various observations on 
the non-migratory habits of the Rock Martin (Cotyle rupes- 
tris), he says that he is unable to ascertain satisfactorily a 
single locality where it is on/y found in summer. Now the bird 
in question certainly leaves Genoa in the winter ; it arrives early 
in March, nests in considerable numbers at Schiena d’ Asino, 
where the torrent Bisagno has its source, and leaves in Novem- 
ber. I am, however, inclined to think that the only reason of 
its migration is that Genoa does not present warm rocky nooks 
as Mentone does, and, moreover, is subject to very cold maestrom 
winds coming from the Alps. 
I remain, yours very truly, 
H. H. Giexroxt. 


P.S.—As an instance of the contrary occurring, namely, their 
not breeding in the localities they resort to in the winter, I beg 
to quote the following from Jerdon’s ‘ Birds of India,’ vol. i. 
p. 166 :—“ I have only seen this plain-coloured Martin on the 
summit of the Neilgherries and at Darjeeling, occasionally in 
flocks, at other times in small parties, and only in the cold 
weather. At Darjeeling they seem to be birds of passage entirely, 
as I saw them in October in immense numbers for a few days, 
and subsequently they had entirely disappeared.” 


To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis? 


Sir,—I have read with much interest Mr. Cochrane’s account 
of the habits of Cuculus glandarius. Last winter I passed three 
months on the Nile, and obtained several specimens of this bird, 
but only one of its eggs. On our return down the river, near 
Farshoot (Jan. 28), I fell in with quite a colony of this Cuckoo, 
and shot several specimens. While I was in the act of picking 
up a wounded female, the sharp eyes of my Arab attendant 
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detected an egg, which the bird had just dropped in the grass. 
This egg is similar in its markings to that of our Blackbird 
(Turdus merula), and in size equal to a Jay’s. I generally found 
the Great Spotted Cuckoo very shy. In flight it much resembles 
the Sparrow-hawk, so much so that I was often deceived into 
shooting the one for the other. Though by no means common 
on the Nile, this Cuckoo seems curiously to affect certain places, 
and I once saw six in one “sunt” grove. 
Yours, &c., 
W. J. CHAMBERS. 
Chichester, July 7, 1863. 


Mr. W. J. Chambers also furnishes us with the following 
note on the birds he noticed during his subsequent journey 
through Palestine :— | 

On entering Palestine on the south at El Arish, the bird- 
population appears to consist chiefly of the Chat tribe. Wheat- 
ears are very numerous, and I obtained specimens of Saxicola 
stapazina, S. saltatriz, and observed S. leucomela and others 
that I did not identify. Shrikes are abundant, and I obtained 
Lanius excubitor and L. rufus. Redstarts are common, and I 
observed Riippell’s Warbler (Sywia riippellit), a specimen of 
which, by-the-by, I shot in some low bushes in the middle of 
the desert between El Arish and Cairo. Of the Hawk tribe 
there are a great number, but having very little time for preserv- 
ing, I did not shoot any. One of my friends obtained a fine 
specimen of the Peregrine Falcon (Falco peregrinus). We saw 
a few Quails (Coturnix dactylisonans), and towards Jerusalem a 
fair number of Perdix greca, Briss., which, however, owing to 
the difficult nature of the ground and their running habits, are 
very troublesome to shoot. About Jerusalem birds are scarce. 
I obtained Cretschmaer’s Bunting (Emberiza cesia), and the 
Blue Thrush (Peérocincla cyanea): I saw a few Blackbirds, 
which appeared to be precisely similar to our Turdus merula; a 
few Jays, but was unable to obtain any; I think they were 
Garrulus melanocephalus. At Jericho and in the Jordan-valley 
birds seem plentiful, and I regretted much that we were only 


allowed one night at that most interesting spot. The only bird 
2K2 
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I brought away was a Bulbul (Ixos xanthopygius), which I after- 
wards found to be very common among the orange-groves at 
Jaffa. Mar-Saba was the only place where i saw Tristram’s 
Grackle (Amydrus tristramii). This bird is very tame inside the 
convent-walls, but outside is by no means so easy of approach, 
and I was much vexed that I was obliged to come away without 
obtaining a specimen. At Jaffa we fell in with large flocks of 
Merops apiaster, but only shot three specimens, as they used to 
fly during the whole day at a very high elevation, and only come 
down late in the evening to roost among the orange-groves. I 
observed at Jaffa Scolopax gallinago, Linn., Totanus calidris, 
Bechst., and Cuculus canorus, Linn. Every ornithologist who 
has made the tour of Syria must know how difficult it is to find 
time for skinning specimens, and still more how difficult it is to 
carry them when preserved; and as I endeavoured to avoid as 
much as. possible destroying birds that I did not intend to 
preserve, this must be my excuse for not giving a much longer 
list of the birds I obtained in the southern part of Syria. 


The following extract is from a recent letter of Prof. Baird :— 

“We received a nice lot of birds some time ago from near 
Vera Cruz, and amongst them the long-lost Spiza leclancheri— 
a lovely species. We have had considerable additions from 
Mexico, and a few days ago the first instalments of Mr. Xantus’s 
new collections came to hand, after two months’ delay at Panama. 
They were all obtained at Colima. Since then he has collected 
largely in the mountains around, and added much to the list. 
This box (No. 1) contains about sixty species, many truly North 
American, others peculiar; among the latter are Crotophaga 
sulcirostris, Centurus elegans, Hylotomus scapularis, Cissilopha 
sanblasiana, Cassiculus melanicterus, an Icterus very like I. cucul- 
latus, but different, T. pustulatus, Pitangus derbianus, Myiozetetes 
texensis, Myiarchus lawrencii, &c. There is a Pachyramphus 
there, very like P. aglaie vel affinis, but smaller, and white 
beneath, except the red and an ashy shade across the breast ; 
the head above blackish, in strong and abrupt contrast to the 
cinereous back and tail: also a species of Zonotrichia, much like 
Z. mystacalis. 
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“ Besides these are several species from the famous Mazatlan 
collection, which I consider new, but have yet to publish, and of 
which descriptions are all ready, viz. a Saltator, a Cyphorinus, 
and others.” 


With reference to the indignant letter from “ Oophilus” in 
the last Number of ‘The Ibis,’ it would seem from what we 
have lately learned that the compiler of the catalogue of “ Rare 
British Birds and Eggs” which were sold by auction at Mr. 
Stevens’s rooms on the 6th and 7th of May last, had better 
authority than would appear to have been the case from a perusal 
of our correspondent’s letter, for the localities of some of his 
specimens. Lot 250 of this sale, as may be seen by reference 
to the printed catalogue (p. 18), contains ‘ Dr. Martin Barry’s 
List of the Birds that have bred in the Island of Arran,” with 
some odd numbers of periodicals. This lot was purchased by 
Mr. J. H. Gurney, who has kindly sent us the list for inspection. 
It is printed on three pages, and is headed “ A List of the Birds 
that have been observed to breed in the island of Arran, Scot- 
land, since the year 1835, by Dr. Martin Barry, M.D., F.R.S.* 
Next follow the Latin names of the species, 102 in number; 
amongst which are inserted Falco lagopus, F. gallicus, F. palum- 
barius, Strix scops, S. passerina, Lanius rufus, Regulus ignicapillus, 
Anthus richardi, A. rufigularis, Alauda alpestris, Fringilla spinus, 
Loxia curvirostra, Picus tridactylus, Tetrao urogallus, Scolopax 
major, Tringa pectoralis, Gallinula pusilla, Anas dispar, Sterna 
tenuirostris, and Larus ichthyaëtus. Lastly are added certain 
notes in explanation of some of these strange phenomena, in the 
course of which we are informed that the author believes “ that 
this is the first time that the Aigle Jean-le-Blane (Circaétus 
gallicus, Vieillot) has occurred in Scotland,” but that he had 
“several times seen specimens in Ireland ;” that he had just 
discovered his “ pair of hybred [sic] Ducks, obtained in the Island 
of Arran, June 11th, 1847, to be Steller’s Western Duck (Soma- 
teria dispar) of some little rarity”; that it is “strange” to find the 
“ Slender-billed Tern (Anous tenuirostris) breeding so far north,” 


* There is no printer’s name attached to the list, nor any intimation of 
when or where it was printed. 
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but that his “pair of birds were shot on the Island of Arran 
and three eggs obtained June 10th, 1844;” that the “ Great 
Black-headed Gull (Larus icthyaétus) was obtained by himself 
on the Island of Arran, June Sth, 1844,” and was “a splendid 
acquisition to his cabinet ;” and, finally, that his last oological 
curiosity was “ that wild bird, the Eider-duck, nesting in a wash- 
ing-bowl close to an inhabited hut.” 

It is evident, therefore, we think, ¿f this list is authentic, that 
the localities and dates attached to the specimens in the sale- 
list of Dr. Martin Barry’s collections were not the invention of 
the person who drew up the catalogue, as our correspondent 
“ Qophilus’s” letter seems to imply might have been the case, 
but were really taken from the deceased Doctor’s printed list 
and note-books. We are not ourselves, however, of opinion 
that they are to be depended upon on this account. We do 
not believe that the Circaétus gallicus is to be met with nailed 
up on barn doors in Ireland, nor that the Chestnut-breasted 
Goose occurs either on the Gambia or in South America. 
Whether Dr. Martin Barry was the deceiver or the deceived in 
these and other cases we cannot say, but it is only fair to the 
compiler of the Sale-catalogue to acknowledge that he appears 
to have had Dr. Martin Barry’s authority for many of the im- 
pugned dates and localities. 

In saying thus much, we assume that this printed list is really 
the production of Dr. Martin Barry himself, and not, as has been 
thought by some of our friends who have examined it, a forgery, 
manufactured for the purpose of selling Dr. Martin Barry’s eggs 
to better advantage. . 


In reference to “ Oophilus’s ” letter, we have also received the 
subjoined communication from another correspondent who veils 
his name under the signature “ Oologicus ” :— 


To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis.’ 


Sır, —I am desirous of making a few remarks on the able 
letter of your correspondent “ Oophilus,” printed in your last 
Number (p. 872). With his regrets I entirely agree; but it 
seems to me that he, as is the wont of persons of a generous na- 
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ture, has been rather too lavish of his indignation, and has a little 
overcoloured his statements. It is a charge frequently made 
against egg-collectors, that they have been instrumental to the 
extinction of certain of our rarest and most interesting birds. 
As far as I am acquainted with the subject, the charge seems 
to me to be incorrect. ‘“ Oophilus”’ instances the Golden Eagle 
as a case in point. I wish simply to ask him, Who is more 
likely to preserve the remnant of this species in Scotland—the 
Highland forester towhom (solely through the demands occasioned 
by egg-collecting) an Eagle’s nest is the source of a permanent 
annual income of a few pounds, or the man who has every in- 
ducement in the shape of rewards offered by his master for the 
destruction of Eagles, without a counterbalancing consideration 
of any kind? I believe, Sir, that so long as we abstain from 
putting the old birds to death, the occasional and judicious taking 
of their eggs is no more likely to exterminate Eagles than 
the same process to desolate our poultry-yards of their in- 
habitants. 

‘The indiscreet zeal of the true naturalist” has not much, 
depend upon it, to answer for in the way of birds. With other 
classes of animals it may be different. I could imagine that any 
very local species of insect (Hipparchia blandina, let us say) might 
be almost extirpated in a single season by injudicious captures, 
especially if effected before the newly emerged imago had been 
able to deposit its fertile eggs. But I will not wander from my 
subject, and I will leave this matter to those who concern them- 
selves with butterflies, only in conclusion expressing my inability 
to comprehend the connexion between the “ruthless feats” of 
the unnamed friend of “‘ Oophilus ” and the presumed frauds 
which he is so very properly anxious to expose. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
| OoLoeicus. 


The valuable and extensive collection of birds formed by the 
veteran ornithologist, the late Baron F. de Lafresnaye, in his 
château near Falaise, is about to be sold. The administrators of 
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the deceased are anxious to dispose of it in its entirety to some 
public institution or private individual. We trust they may be 
able to effect this, as it would be very disadvantageous to the 
cause of science that the typical examples of the numerous 
species described by the deceased Baron in the ‘Revue Zoo- 
logique,’ ‘ Magasin de Zoologie,’ and other works should be dis- 
persed all over the world and become inaccessible to naturalists. 
Our colleague, M. Jules Verreaux, has lately visited the collec- 
tion, and, at the request of the administrators, prepared a com- 
plete catalogue of it, of which he has kindly sent us a litho- 
graphed copy. The collection contains 8446 mounted speci- 
mens, besides 210 in skins, making altogether a total of no less 
than 8656 specimens of birds, and forming, probably, the largest 
private collection in existence. It is particularly rich in South- 
American types, embracing nearly a perfect set of the species 
obtained by the late M. Alcide d’Orbigny during his South- 
American travels, and also numerous types of New-Granadian | 
species. There are also some very remarkable Madagascar types 
in the series, such as Atelornis squamigera, Brachypteracias pit- 
toides, and Vanga xenopirostris, the last species being, we be- 
lieve, unrepresented in every other museum. 


Our correspondent, Mr. Alfred Newton, begs us to state that 
he is deferring to our next Number the promised account (vide 
anteà, p. 876) of the late extraordinary visitation of Syrrhaptes 
paradoxus, in the hope of obtaining information which will enable 
him to trace the movement across the continent of Europe. 
We should be glad to receive any particulars that will tend to 
throw light on this curious subject. Meanwhile we may men- 
tion that, as we learn from Mr. Newton, this species has actually 
bred during the past summer in Denmark, a circumstance which 
renders the wholesale slaughter of it that has taken place in the 
British Islands still more to be regretted. 


We rejoice to learn that Mr. H. B. Tristram has determined 
upon carrying out his long-cherished scheme of revisiting Pales- 
tine this ensuing winter. We are sure all our friends and sup- 
porters will join us in wishing him success in his proposed in- 
vestigations of the Fauna and Flora of this interesting country. 


